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major impaction to help | | 
rates | 


celebrates their | 
20th win and look forward to | 


@angellykid | 


The eighth annual 


| Causeway Classic Blood 
| Drive competition put on 


by BloodSource between 
UC Davis and Sacra- 


mento State students was 


| back on campus Oct. 20 


Be ate aa | and 21 in the University 


Union Ballroom. 


Although the — blood 


| drive is set up as a com- 


petition to entice students 
who want to beat Davis, 
BloodSource account 


| manager and Sac State 
}alumna Ashley Smudski 


said it’s really about gain- 


|ing ground, getting the 


most out of student par- 
ticipation and being able 
to provide the blood for 
those in need. 

She said the blood drive 


| service is for many hos- 


pitals over Northern and 
Central California 

Smudski also said Sac 
State donors play a major 
role in the provision of 
blood to the hospitals and 
patients in need. 

“Sac State is a phenom- 
enal partner of ours and 
together with the campus, 
the students have helped 
us collect over 33,000 
pounds of blood over 
the years,” Smudski said. 


Increase 


| Cheyenne Jayne 
@cheyyennelacyy 


The Sacramento State 
Police Department crime 
report shows that the re- 
ported crime in arrests, 
thefts, battery and bur- 
glary all doubled from 
August to September on 
campus. 

Community Service Of- 
ficer Avery Buckley said 
that no particular reason 
can be pinpointed as to 
why crime has increased 
so much in such a short 


October 29, 2015 


“So we really appreciate 


‘the partnership and are 


always excited to come 
back.” 

Smudski says the turnout 
from Sac State students 
has improved throughout 
the years due to the spon- 
sorships from Associated 
Students, Inc., The Green 
Army, the Hornet Book- 
store, the Union and the 
WELL. 

“We are so lucky to have 
these wonderful sponsor- 
ships on campus, and be- 
cause they are such a co- 
hesive group running it, I 
feel like people on campus 
are more educated and 
are aware of what blood 
donation does for people 
in need and are willing to 
participate more,” Smud- 
ski said. 

Andrew McDuffie, com- 
puter department man- 
ager at the Hornet Book- 
store, spoke on why the 
bookstore is a sponsor of 
the blood drive and what 
it does for the campus 
community. 

“T think it’s really great 
that BloodSource comes 
every semester and that 
students are willing to 
help save lives by donat- 
ing,” McDuffie said. “It 
also helps with the com- 
munity gathering; it’s very 
rare that we get this many 


Students give blood 


|Causeway Classic inspires students to donate 
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| Drew Benham, a senior computer science major, donates his pint donation during the Causeway Classic Blood Drive in the 
| University Union on Tuesday, Oct. 20, 2015. Benham was one of many students who participated. 


|| Angel Kidka 


cultural | 
in costumes | 
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A pint of blood sits on a table awaiting its next step in its 
process of saving someone's life. 


people from Sac State all 
together in one location, 
and it’s great to see here 
for a really good cause.” 
Daniel Barsotti, a junior 
and first-time blood do- 
nor, spoke on his experi- 
ence at the blood drive. 
Barsotti encourages oth- 
er students to do the same. 
“IT am so glad I was able 
to do this,” Barsotti said. 
“I was a little nervous but 
it was not bad at all. I will 
tell anyone who hasn’t 
donated and could, to try 
it out because the needle 


in theft on campus 


time period. 

Buckley said that most 
times, the crime happens 
because of a few reasons, 
not just one. 

“T think that it just in- 
creases because a lot of 
people are bored, to be 
honest with you, some- 
times they’re hung up on 
drugs or alcohol,” Buck- 
ley said. 

When campus police are 
aware that crime is on the 
rise, Buckley said, they are 
good about keeping their 
eyes open and communi- 
cating with not only each 


other but the Sacramen- 
to Police Department as 
well. 

“We keep in touch, we 
make sure our students 
are safe and just make 
sure that nothing else goes 
wrong,” Buckley said. 
The recent increase in 
crime was no surprise to 
freshman Belen De Reyes. 
De Reyes thinks that vi- 
olence can actually be 
associated with college 
students more so than the 
regular public. 
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isn’t as bad as you think 
and you get to help some- 
one in need.” 

Smudski said the blood 
drive went from having 
about 100 people per day 
to nearly 1,000 per day 
this year. 

“T want to say to the Sac- 
ramento State communi- 
ty thank you so much for 
your support, it means so 
much to me and Blood- 
Source,” Smudsk1 said. 
“You truly help save the 
lives of patients every sin- 
gle day.” 
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Lauren Lombardo discusses 
the new bill, AB 798. 


Bill offers 


cheaper 
textbooks 


| Christine Kittle 
@kittlechristine | 


During the last legislative 
session, Governor Jerry 
Brown signed a bill designed 
to provide all CSU students 
with access to cheaper 
textbooks and classroom 
materials. 

Chief Governmental Offi- 
cer for the California State 
Student Association Mer- 
edith Turner said the bill 
will start to affect students 
quickly. 

“The governor signing 
AB 798, authored by Susan 
Bonilla, will hopefully in 
the next year or two lower 
the cost of textbooks and 
materials across the CSU 
system,” ‘Turner said. “The 
CSU has been working for 
some time to create more 
open materials for students 
to use.” 

Textbook costs were fo- 
cused on in the bill because 
it was one area where there 
was a feasible way to lower 
costs. 

“Textbooks are one of the 
few areas where there is 
some room for innovation 
in the potential to lower 
costs for students,” ‘Turner 
said. “We want students to 
be able to access course ma- 
terials so that they can be as 
successful as possible.” 

Patrick Dorsey, director 
of Governmental Affairs 
for Associated Students, 
Inc., said the bill is to help 
prevent what happened to 
Professor Alain Bourget of 
CSU Fullerton from hap- 
pening at Sac State or else- 
where in the CSU. 


‘A math professor found 
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A campus police car parked between the University Union 
and the Hornet Bookstore on Wednesday, Oct. 21, 2015 
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CEDITORIA 


Though the spirit of Halloween is 
celebrated in many different ways, it 
is important to keep in mind while de- 
ciding on a costume that other people’s 


cultures and ceremonial garbs are not 


acceptable choices. 


Cultural appropriation is never OK. 
Dressing up as a Native American for 
a day by wearing clothes that do not ap- 


propriately represent the culture is an 


The State Hornet 


Be better than cultural 
appropriation this halloween 





insult to those who are actually native. 
In the same way, geishas are not to be 

disrespected by costume designs that: 

are influenced more by Chinese culture 


than the Japanese traditions it originat- 


ed from. 


Halloween is about having fun and 
being something you have always want- 
ed to be. Use your imagination to find a 


unique costume, not at the expense of 
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someone else’s ethnicity. 

Pretending to be something you know 
nothing about overshadows the oppor- 
tunity to learn from and appreciate a 


culture other than your own. 


When deciding on a costume, just 


again?” 


think to yourself, “would I be OK if 
it was me that everyone wanted to be 


for only one day and never thought of 
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Janis Silvers, the study abroad coordinator, speaks about the different opportunities for students to study abroad, in her office on Thursday, Oct. 22, 2015. 


Sac State offers study abroad opportunities 


| Cintia Lopez | 
@cintialopezsac | 


Students can study abroad 
through two different pro- 
grams offered at Sacramen- 
to State. 

One is the California State 
University program, which 
offers a yearlong trip to pro- 
grams at over 60 universities 
in 20 different countries. 

The other is the Sac State 
Study Abroad Program, 
which offers yearlong and 
semester-long programs to 
only Sac State students. 

“It takes an adjustment 
period while you're there, 
sO we encourage a year if 
students can do a year, but 
a semester is great too,” 
said Janis Silvers, the study 
abroad coordinator. 

Sac State student Ashley 
Churchwell, a_ third-year 
pre-biology major, has 


thought of studying abroad, 
but feels she can’t because 
of her full schedules with 
school and work. 

“T’ve thought about going, 
and what stopped me was 
my major and all the activi- 
ties that I deal with in school 
and my job,” Churchwell 
said. “I couldn’t just drop 
all that just to go study 
abroad.” 

Those who take the year- 
long trip will have a con- 
tinuing status as a Sac State 
student while also earning 
credits toward their degree. 

“Students remain a stu- 
dent at Sac State,” Silvers 
said. “So they pay the same 
Sac State fees, the nor- 
mal CSU registration fees. 
They're not paying any 
international student fees, 
which are quite high, very 
expensive.” 

For students who fear that 


a study abroad trip will be 
too costly for them, they can 
use the financial aid they al- 
ready receive through FAF- 
SA to pay for the trip and 
might end up spending less 
money while abroad than if 


| “We don’t want 
' students to stop 
at, ‘well | can’t 
afford it.’” 
- Jane Silvers 


Study Abroad coordinator | 


they stay in Sacramento. 

“They pay the same reg- 
istration fees, they can use 
their financial aid... There’s 
some locations that the cost 
is actually less expensive,” 
Silvers said. “One of those 
locations is Korea.” 

Other students already 
have a place in mind they 
would like to go to, but their 
fear of the unknown keeps 


them from taking the trip. 

“T think what’s keeping me 
away from going is money,” 
said Fatima Chi, a third- 
year family studies major. 
“Money; and there’s a fear 
of not knowing someone 
there and getting lost.” 

Chi said she wanted to go 
to Australia because she 
heard it’s fun. 

“We don’t want students 
to stop at, ‘well I can’t af- 
ford it.’ They can look at 
scholarships,” Silvers said. 

She said students should 
apply to scholarships while 
and before applying to. the 
Study Abroad Program. 

Students who go ona study 
abroad trip to a non-En- 
glish speaking country are 
required to take either one 
or two semesters of the lan- 
guage of that country. 

Once there, they can also 
continue to take courses to 


learn that language. 

Another prerequisite is 
that the student must have 
a GPA of 2.75 or 3.0. 

Housing can vary depend- 
ing on the country a student 
decides to go to. 

“Tt [housing] varies on the 
university. In some cases 
there will be living in the 
campus housing,” Silvers 
said. “In some cases they 
are able to [live with] host 
families... and in some cas- 
es they would look for their 
own apartment.” 

International Programs 
and Global Engagement 
holds weekly information 
sessions where general in- 
formation about the study 
abroad opportunities stu- 
dents have is given. 

The sessions are held on 
Tuesdays from 3-4 p.m. and 
Fridays from 10-11 a.m. in 
the library, room 1001. 


TEXTBOOKS: Affordable resources might be available 
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another book, another op- 
tion essentially, he was repri- 
manded by the chair of the 
department for not using 
one of the books that actu- 
ally costs more, and that was 
written by [the chair of the 
math department], Dorsey 
said. 

“We want to be here for 
our students. And not to 
be here for yourself and 
your high-priced textbook,” 
Dorsey said. “And _ that’s 
great we support faculty 
and writing their books and 
what not, but at the same 
time students are the largest 
stakeholder and their edu- 
cation is on the line.” 

Lauren Lombardo, chair 
of the CSSA Board of Di- 
rectors, said the bill helps 


fulfill the goals of 
the CSU. 
“The effect 


that it will have 
on sac state stu- 
dents is probably 
the same effect it 
will have on the 
CSU as a whole,” 
Lombardo - said. 
“The CSU strives 
to balance af- 
fordability and 
accessibility 
and quality and 
there’s very, very, 
very few things 
in this world that 
are able to meet 
all three of those 
standards without 
sacrificing one or 
two of them.” 

“T think that it’s really good 
for CSU students because 
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they are going to be able 
to afford quality education 


give up accessi- 
bility or afford- 
ability,” she said. 
Lombardo said 
it is important for 
students to know 
about this _ bill 
and what it offers 
them. 

“T’'m concerned 
that students 
aren't going to 
know fully what 
this bill means 
for them,” Lom- 
bardo said. “So 
you might see 
students who 
don’t understand 
their ability to 
stand up to a 
professor who’s 
demanding like a 


$500 textbook or something 


materials without having to ridiculous and so some stu- 


dents aren’t willing to make 
that demand.” 

Sac State ASI President 
Melissa Bardo said it is up to 
the Faculty Senate on cam- 
pus to follow through on 
this bill, and ASI is going to 
reach out to them to advo- 
cate for the implementation 
of the bill. 

“So far I haven’t seen. any 
communication from the 
Faculty Senate about AB 
798, but it’s mostly been 
a student-sponsored_ bill,” 
Bardo said. 

“So what we’re going to - 
work on next is outreach to=* 
the faculty, and seeing and: : 
making sure they’re awar€=: 
of the bill that they’re gear=? : 
ing up for efforts to provide: . 
lower cost textbooks to stu- 
dents as soon as next semes- 
ter or next fall.” 
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@shmoland | 
Sacramento State has 
made some progress 


this semester in address- 
ing overcrowding in key 
classes, but impaction is 
still necessary for some 
degrees. 

“T am not a big propo- 
nent .of impaction. Our 
goal is to serve more stu- 
dents and graduate them 
with a quality education in 
critical fields that will serve 
our region,” said Sac State 
President Robert Nelsen. 

Academic Affairs re- 
ceived $1.36 million this 
year for the hiring of per- 


manent, tenure-track fac- 
ulty, as well as $1 million 
for temporary faculty. 

Provost Frederika Harm- 
sen approved the hiring 
of 24 new permanent fac- 
ulty, as well as allocating 
$400,000 of the $1 million 
to add 78 new classes this 
semester for an additional 
2,700 student seats. 

The remaining $600,000 
for temporary faculty will 
be spent adding class sec- 
tions in spring 2016. 

Although this funding 
will alleviate some of the 
overcrowding in gateway 
or “bottleneck” courses, 
which are lower division 
classes that are in high 
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demand because they are 
requirements for multiple 
majors, it will not affect 
impaction in upper di- 
vision courses, said ‘Tan- 
ya Altmann, chair of the 


School of Nursing. 
“Letting (students) get 
through the bottleneck 


isn’t going to change our 
impaction,” Altmann said. 
Adam Rechs is a biology 
professor at Sac State who 
teaches Bio 10, a prereq- 
uisite for nursing, kinesi- 
ology, and dietetics. He 
attributes some of the high 
demand for his class to it 
counting as a general edu- 
cation requirement. 

“You get history or eco- 


nomics majors who don’t 
need it,’ Rechs - said. 
“They're taking up spots 
from students who do, who 
can’t progress through 
their major (without it).” 

Beyond the bottleneck 
lower division courses, stu- 
dents still have to face im- 
paction in certain majors. 
Impacted programs at 
Sac State include _bio- 
logical sciences, business 


administration, criminal 
justice, psychology and 
nursing. 


Students who have com- 
pleted the required course 
work and meet the mini- 
mum GPA requirement for 
that major are not guar- 


anteed a spot in impacted 
majors, though. There are 
roughly 1,000 pre-nursing 
students at Sac State, Alt- 
mann said, but only 80 are 
admitted to the nursing 
program each semester. 

“I'd love to get some stu- 
dents with a 3.0 in,” Alt- 
mann said. “[’d love to be 
able to open it up... but 
there’s no way someone 
with a 3.0 grade point av- 
erage is going to get into 
our program.” 

Another issue of impac- 
tion is that students who 
are turned away from one 
impacted major can cause 
overcrowding in another. 

“Because those students 
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Campus addresses progress on impaction 


University focuses on goal of increasing graduation rates, student retention 


[ Joel Boland 


have to go somewhere, 
that increases the size of 
other departments,” Rechs 
said. 

Pierre Balthazard, dean 
of the College of Business, 
sees impaction as neces- 
sary but not ideal. 

“I have to implement 
something that, as a hu- 
man being and as an 
educator, I don’t like to 
implement, but the alter- 
native is worse,” Balthaz- 
ard said. “The alternative 
is I would have 6,500 stu- 
dents in my college, and I 
would have faculty leaving 
left and right because they 
would be overworked and 
underpaid.” 





New grade appeals process was accepted 


| Brian Ratto | 
@bratto2002 | 


At the Oct. 1 meeting 
of the Faculty Senate, the 
Student Grade Appeals 
Process revisions were 
approved. 

“The Grade Appeals Pol- 
icy was too long and difh- 
cult to read through, mak- 
ing it hard for students, 
faculty and staff to un- 
derstand,” said Sylvester 
Bowie, chair of the Facul- 
ty Senate. “The policy was 
revised to make it shorter 
and less onerous.” 

The original grade ap- 
peal process was created to 
ensure that the rights and 
responsibilities of faculty 
and students are properly 
recognized and protected. 

The Faculty Senate has 
also amended the newly 
rewritten policy to include 
reference to the excused 
absence policy, that was 
approved in spring 2015, 
as stated in a transition 
document of the Facul- 
ty Senate dated Sept. 17, 
2015. 





“We [the Faculty Senate] 
wanted to clearly articu- 
late the expectations of the 
student to make easier for 
all involved,” Bowie said. 

Bowie reviewed the main 
changes that have been 
made to the appeals pro- 
cess: copying of all docu- 


and staff members are re- 
quired to do. These have 
not changed in the revision 
process. 

The informal process of 
the 2012 Student Grade 
Appeals Process states that 
students are encouraged to 
talk with their instructor 


ments p about 
are Now | “The Grade Appeals Policy ‘ 5 © 
the re- | was too long and difficult grade 
Spon- _— to read through, making 1 n 
sibility it hard for students, ques- 
of the faculty and staff.” tion 
appeals - Sylvester Bowie before 
manag- Faculty Senate chair | See k- 
er, not ing an 
the stu- ap- 


dent; documents can be 
provided throughout the 
process, not just at the time 
the original documents are 
due; and the appeals pro- 
cess has been shortened by 
two weeks. 

The intent has_ not 
changed; the language and 
some of the responsibilities 
have, according to Bowie. 

The current policy is 37 
pages in length that de- 
tails the composition of 
the appeals panel and 
what the student, faculty 


peal. If there is no reso- 
lution, then the student 
should seek the chair of 
the academic unit the class 
is part of to discuss an 
appeal. 

Each panel shall consist 
of two full-time tenured 
or probationary faculty 
members who shall serve 
for three academic years 
or until their successors 
are appointed and two stu- 
dent members who shall 
serve for one academ- 
ic year, according to the 
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Blue emergency poles are located throughout the Sacramento State campus to help students 

call campus police in the event of an emergency. 
, 








2012 Student Grade Ap- 
peals Process. 

“As the ASI representa- 
tive for the Faculty Senate, 
I am tasked with appoint- 
ing students tO various 
appeals committees,” said 
Tucker Caruso, vice pres- 
ident of Academic Affairs 
for Associated Students, 
Inc. “The students are rec- 
ommended by the deans 
of each college.” 

The students who sit on 
the panel are recommend- 
ed by each college to the 
ASI vice president of Ac- 
ademic Affairs, who then 
appoints students to the 
panels based on the need. 

“Tt is making the process 
more accessible to the stu- 
dents and faculty,” said 
Melissa Bardo, president 
of ASI. “In prior years, 
students would have to 
print out all copies of the 
appeals. The document is 
very lengthy and hard to 
read from a student and 
faculty perspective. [This 
change] overall, it gives 
more accountability to the 
process of Student Grade 
Appeals.” 
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Faculty Senate Chair Sylvester Bowie describes the process 


of making the grade appeal process easier to use. 


THEFT: there has been an in- 
crease in bike theft on campus 


CONTINUED, Al 


“Unfortunately, I think, 
especially with just vio- 
lence in general, it’s really 
common in college, and 
its not just Sacramen- 
to,” De Reyes said. “It’s 
just something that you 
hear about and hopeful- 
ly something that will go 
down with some effort.” 
According to the Sac 
State Police Department’s 
monthly report, bike 
theft alone alone jumped 
up by 17 reported inci- 
dences from August to 
September. 

Junior journalism major 
Jerod Moreno parks his 
bike almost every day in 
the gated bike rack near 
the Academic Informa- 


tion Resource Center. 

Moreno said he has nev- 
er had a problem with 
keeping his bike there and 
that there are ways to help 
ensure your own safety. 

“I know one thing is to 
not have the wire bicy- 
cle locks, they’re easier to 
cut than the metal ones,” 
Moreno said. 

Buckley said students 
and faculty can practice 
small things to make sure 
they are taking precau- 
tions and being safe on 
and around campus. 

“Don’t walk at night 
by yourself, always call 
night shuttle or walk with 
a friend, that’s the best 
thing to do. Always carry 
something, it doesn’t have 


to be a weapon but just 
something to defend your- 
self with,” Buckley said. 

De Reyes said that there 
are “golden rules of 
thumb” to follow to en- 
sure your own safety out- 
side of campus. 

“If you go to a party, 
don’t take any drinks from 
people, don’t set down 
your drink and pick it 
back, up, even if you saw 
the drink the whole time, 
it’s just not a good idea,” 
De Reyes said. “Don’t 
drink and. drive. Don’t 
let your friend wander off 
if they seem inebriated. 
Don’t go by yourself. At 
night, unfortunately for 
women, it’s a good idea to 
take self-defense classes.” 
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Hornets break 
six-game losing 
streak with win on 
homecoming. 


Story on B2 





Francisco Medina - The State Hornet 


Morgan Stanley and Erin Cochran attempt to block the Montana State attack on Thursday, Oct. 22, 2015 at the Hornets Nest. The Hornets went on to win the match in three straight sets. 


Hornets score 20th win 





Francisco Medina- The State Hornet 


Morgan Stanley attempts a kill against Montana State. 
Stanley had 12 kills on Thursday, Oct. 22, 2015 at the Nest. 





| Elliot Jones 
@elliotj31 | 
The Sacramento State 


volleyball team won both 
matches last week against 
Montana State Universi- 
ty and the University of 
Montana. 

The wins brought up the 
team’s record to 20-5 over- 
all and 7-3 in the Big Sky 
Conference play. 

Sac State is in third place 
in the Big Sky South Di- 
vision behind Northern 
Arizona University (19-4, 
9-1 in Big Sky) and Ida- 
ho State University (17-7, 
9-1 in Big Sky). The one 
conference loss Northern 
Arizona has this year came 
from Sac State on Sept. 26 
in the Nest. 

The Hornets swept the 
University of Montana 
(25-14, 25-18, 25-20) at 
home on Saturday after- 
noon to record their 20th 
win of the season. The last 
time Sac State has won 20 
games in a season was the 
last year Debbie Colberg 
coached, in 2007. 

“We have a goal this year 
and we are going to keep 
on pushing until we get it,” 
said outside hitter Sloan 
Lovett. “We’re a team that 
is SO competitive and we’re 
going to do everything we 
can to win.” 

History was made on 


Oct. 22 in a dominating 
win against Montana State 
with the Hornets record- 
ing a hitting percentage of 
.467, breaking the previ- 
ous record of .452 set on 
Nov. 11, 2004 against Ida- 
ho State. 

Sac State middle block- 
er Courtney Dietrich had 
a perfect 1.000 hitting 
percentage (with a mini- 
mum of seven kills) against 
Montana State. A hitting 
percentage of 1.000 is a 
program best and has only 
been done one other time 
by Lisa Beauchene in 2001 
against the University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock. 

“She was great,” said Sac 
State coach Ruben Volta. 
“Early in the match she 
was really aggressive and 
she took some good swings 
for us. Once a team has to 
worry about a middle at- 
tack it’s much harder [for 
teams] to get outside.” 

Sac State middle blocker 
Madeline Cannon had an 
outstanding match Thurs- 
day against Montana State 
with 10 kills, three blocks 
and a career-high .750 hit- 
ting percentage. 

The Hornets got bet- 
ter after every set against 
Montana State. 

The team had a hitting 
percentage of .243 in the 
first set, .552 in the second 
and .692 in the third. The 


Sac State alumni on road to pros 


| Matthew Green 
@MatthewGreen_15 | 


Five members of the 
2015 Sacramento State 
baseball team were se- 
lected to play professional 
baseball in June and have 
just finished their first 
seasons in the minors and 
rookie leagues. 


Brennan Leitao, Scot- 
ty Burcham, Sutter Mc- 
Loughlin and Nathan 


Lukes were all selected in 
the 2015 MLB Draft, and 
Ty Nichols was signed as 


a free agent shortly after. 

Leitao, a right-handed 
pitcher, was selected 79 1st 
by the St. Louis Cardinals 
in the 26th round. 

“The draft was] pretty 
stressful,” Leitao said. “It 
was emotional; it’s pretty 
crazy not really knowing 
who was going to take you 
and when they were going 
to take you. 

“You just feel like you’re 
another guy; I mean there 
are so many other guys 
out there that are sitting 
by their computer screens 
or [Vs waiting for their 


name to be called, so you 
just kind of feel like you 
are insignificant,” he said. 
“It was a huge relief, [be- 
ing picked]. Getting draft- 


ed by the St. Louis Cardi- , 


nals is a huge honor.” 

He played rookie ball 
and Short-A in 2015, 
where he had 30 strike- 
outs and 11 walks in 37.2 
innings playing with the 
Johnson City Cardinals. 

Adjusting to the life in 
the minor leagues was 
something Leitao was 
working on as he end- 
ed his first professional 


season. 

“The competition lev- 
el is definitely an adjust- 
ment,” Leitao said. “It 
took about a month and 
a half to kind of get my 
feet under me and get 
used to the speed of the 
game, the strike zone and 
the competitiveness at the 
professional level.” 

During his time at Sac 
State, Leitao became the 
all-time program wins 
leader with 31 in his ca- 
reer, along with 226 ca- 


BASEBALL, B3 


Hornets recorded _ their 
largest margin of victory 
in a set this season against 
Montana State, winning 
the second set 25-7. Mon- 
tana State was unable to 
get things going offensive- 
ly ending the night with 
a .038 hitting percentage 
and only 15 kills. 

Sac State had strong per- 
formances in the match 
from outside hitters Mor- 
gan Stanley (12 kills, .435 
hitting percentage), Lau- 
ren Kissell (11 kills, .365 
hitting percentage) and 
Lovett (9 kills, .304 hitting 
percentage). 

The Hornets kept their 
strong offense going 
against the University of 
Montana on Saturday with 
a very balanced attack. 
Three different players for 
Sac State had double-digit 
kall totals, including Lovett 
(14), Kissell (13) and Stan- 
ley (10). 

The Hornets had a hit- 
ting percentage of over 
.300 in all three of their 
sets, finishing the match 
with an average of .361. 

“We played well,” Stan- 
ley said. “We kept sus- 
tained pressure on them 
so we can get them out of 
system. We can run our 
offense and play defense 
around that.” 

Defensively, the Hornets 
played well collecting eight 


blocks, 43 digs and only 
eight errors as a team. Set- 
ter Kennedy Kurtz and 
defensive specialist Julia 
Wright each led the team 
with eight digs. 

Montana had a hitting 
percentage of .223 and 14 
errors. 

Sac State concluded their 
home stand at 4-0 and re- 
main undefeated at the 
Nest against conference 
opponents. The Hornets 
swept their last three op- 
ponents and have won 
12-straight sets dating 
back to their win against 
the University of North- 
ern Colorado on Oct. 15. 

The next two matches 
will be on the road for the 
team. The first match is 
on Thursday against the 
University of North Dako- 
ta (17-10, 5-5 in Big Sky). 
The Hornets will have 
their work cut out for them 
as North Dakota is 9-1 
at home this season. Sac 
State has lost five straight 
against North Dakota with 
an overall record of 1-5 in 
the series. 

The second match will 
be at 7 p.m. on Saturday 
against Portland State 
University. The Hornets 
won the first meeting be- 
tween these two teams 
earlier this season at home 
3-0. Sac State leads the 
overall series 39-22. 





Brennan Leitao was drafted in the 26th round by the St. Louis 
Cardinals. Leitao is Sacramento State’s all-time wins leader. 
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Hornets break six-game 


losing streak on homecoming 


night against conference 


rival Idaho State Bengals 
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[Jeremiah Martinez 
@jmartinez_SHS a 


For the Sacramento State 
football team (2-6), los- 
ing has been difficult to 
deal with this season, but 
seniors Darnell Sankey, 
Nnamdi Agude and Shane 
Harrison hope to finish the 
year strong after defeating 
Idaho State University 38- 
13 in their homecoming 
game on Saturday. 

“We're trying to finish ev- 
ery game, we're trying to 





win every game,” Sankey 
said. “We’re just trying to 
win out and hopefully end 
up at 5-6, that’s the best 
thing we could get right 
now and that’s the plan, so 
that’s what we’re aiming 
for.” 

It was also the Hornets’ 
first Big Sky Conference 
win of the season. At 2-6 
overall and 1-4 in confer- 
ence play, Sac State had 
chances to add more wins 
this season with fourth 
quarter leads against East- 
ern Washington Univer- 
sity and the University of 


Francisco Medina - The State Hornet 
Wide receiver Shane Harrison celebrates one of his three touchdown receptions. Harrison 
also led the Hornets in receiving yards with 159 on Saturday, Oct. 24, 2015 at Hornet Stadium. 


Northern Colorado, but 
lost each of those games by 
one score. 

Sankey said the team 
needs to stay competi- 
tive, especially closing out 
games when they have a 
lead. 

“As a team we're defi- 
nitely competing,” Sankey 
said. “Those games that 
we're losing, we’re in the 
games, we just lose focus 
I think towards the end of 
the game.” 

Sankey’s 112 tackles are 
the most in the Football 
Championship = Subdivi- 


EN 


sion and he is second in 
the nation with 14 tackles 
per game. The lineback- 
er’s best performance this 
season was accumulating a 
school record of 27 tackles 
against Weber State Uni- 
versity on Sept. 19. 

After Saturday’s win, 
Sankey moved into sixth 
place on the program’s ca- 
reer tackles list, posting 18 
stops against Idaho State. 

Coming into the season, 
the team had great expec- 
tations after finishing 2014 
at 7-5 overall, the best re- 
cord the program has had 
since 2000. 

Agude said losing hasn’t 
disrupted the relationship 
among this year’s squad. 

“The bond and the love 
[we have] with each other 
is not going to stop because 
of some losses,” Agude 
said. “We’re not the type 
of team to just turn on 
each other.” 

The Hornets’ remaining 
three games include Cal 
Poly (2-5, 1-3 in Big Sky), 
Northern Arizona Univer- 
sity (4-3, 2-2) and the 63rd 
annual Causeway Classic 
against UC Davis (1-7, 
1-4). 

Last season, the Hornets 
won three straight games 
to finish at 7-5 and Agude 
said all the games remain- 
ing are winnable to finish 
the season in a similar way. 

“We could play with any- 
body, we could beat any- 
body,” Agude said. “When 
we go down [on the score- 
board], we just have to stay 
strong and play through 
adversity.” 

This year, Agude has 
posted a quiet season with 
27 receptions, 362 yards 
and one touchdown. 
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In 2014, the receiver re- 
corded 70 receptions, 1156 
yards and hauled in 10 
touchdowns in a_break- 
out season. Harrison, who 
played his best game of the 
season on Saturday with 
eight receptions, 159 yards 
and three touchdowns, 
said the team took the nec- 
essary steps moving toward 
the end of the seniors’ final 
season. 

“There were some things 
we had to correct and I feel 
like last week in practice we 
corrected them,” Harrison 
said after Saturday’s win. 

“The offensive line did a 
great job tonight of block- 
ing for [quarterback] Nate 
[Ketteringham], giving 
him a chance to throw the 
ball, running backs did a 
great job of blocking, tight 
ends did a great job of 
blocking,” he said. “It was 
just all around great effort 
by every single player out 
there.” 

Harrison connected with 
Ketteringham for tpuch- 


ornets 


k 





Francisco Medina - The State Hornet 
Defensive back Ernest Jenkins tackles an Idaho State player. 
Ernest had one of the four Hornets’ interceptions on Saturday, 
Oct. 24, 2015 at Hornet Stadium. 


downs of 61 yards and two 
20-yard scores in his sec- 
ond 100-yard game of the 
season. Harrison’s touch- 
downs were his first three 
of the season. 

The senior leads the team 
with 39 receptions, 528 
yards and three touch- 
downs. He is 66 yards short 
of his season high of 594, 
which he posted in 2013. 

Sac State will have a bye 
week during Halloween 
weekend before playing on 
the road against Cal Poly 
on Nov. 7 and Northern 
Arizona on Nov.14 before 
hosting causeway rival UC 
Davis on Noy. 21. 

After the bye week, the 
Hornets will look for their 
first win at Alex G. Spanos 
Stadium since 1999. How- 
ever, Sac State’s last victory 
over Cal Poly was a 35- 
29 win in 2012 at home. 
Last season, the Mustangs 
torched the Hornets 56- 
27 at Hornet Stadium in 
a game that served as Sac 
State’s homecoming. 
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Ty Nichols was picked up as a free agent by the Tampa Bay Rays in the 2015 MLB Draft. 
Nichols pitched 80.1 innings for Sac State last season and had a 1.23 earned run average. 


Baseball: 2015 signings reflect 
strength of Sac State’s program 


CONTINUED, B1 


reer strikeouts in 398 in- 
nings pitched. 

“T think Division I base- 
ball is the best prepara- 
tion,” Leitao said. “I’ve 
played with a lot of kids 
that go straight out of 
high school and the ad- 
justment period for them 
is about two to three 
years, college is definite- 
ly the way to go as far as 


preparation for  profes- 
sional baseball.” 
Burcham was. selected 


737th by the Colorado 
Rockies in the 25th round. 

He played both shortstop 
and second base for the 
Boise Hawks, the Short-A 
ball club in the Rockies’ 
organization. 

In the month of July he 
hit for a .292 batting av- 
erage and when he played 
second base, he had a 
1.000 fielding percent av- 
erage in 12 games. 

At Sac State, Burcham 
finished with 235 career 
hits which placed him 
second in program histo- 
ry. He is the all-time lead- 
er in at-bats with 844 and 
is third all-time in career 
runs with130. 

McLoughlin, a_ relief 
pitcher, was selected 
654th by the Philadel- 
phia Phillies in the 22nd 
round. 

Playing for the William- 
sport Crosscutters, the 
Phillies Short-A affiliate, 


he ended the season with 
four saves, did not allow 
a run and struck out 12 
pitching in 9.1 innings. 

McLoughlin spoke about 
the team concept of the 
minor leagues and how 
it is different than that 
of the Sac State baseball 
team. 

“In the minor leagues it’s 
a lot different,” McLough- 
lin said. “In college it was 
all about the team. In the 
minor leagues it’s still like 
that, but it’s just not the 
same kind of sense of a 
team. All the best play- 
ers are all on the same 
team... there is definitely 
a sense of competition. 

“Nobody actually says 
it or anything, but every- 
body in the back of their 
mind knows that they are 
competing with the guy 
sitting next to them,” he 
said. 

Nathan Lukes, an out- 
fielder, was selected the 
highest in the draft out of 
his four teammates by the 
Cleveland Indians. 

He was drafted in the 7th 
round with the 19th pick 
putting him 6th highest 
in the draft in program 
history. 

Lukes only played five 
games in his first pro- 
fessional season in the 
Short-A league. His year 
with the Mahoning Valley 
Scrappers was cut short 
due to an undisclosed sea- 
son-ending injury. 


While he was at Sac 
State he hit for an aver- 
age of .336, jacked nine 
home runs and broke the 
program hit record with 
244 hits. 

The final member of Sac 
State’s 2015 draft class 
was Ty Nichols, who was 
signed by the Tampa Bay 
Rays as an undrafted free 


agent. 
He pitched in 12 games 
for the Gulf Coast 


League Rays, the rookie 
league team in the Rays 
organization. 

He had two wins to go 
along with 33 strikeouts 
and walked nine batters 
while he filled both a start- 
ing role as well as coming 
in as a relief pitcher in the 
middle of a game. 

In his Sac State career 
Nichols set the program 
single season ERA record 
of 1.23 in his senior year. 

Coach Reggie Christian- 
sen said the players’ suc- 
cess reflects the work of a 
great baseball program at 
Sac State. 

“T think it’s a good sign 
of what is going on in our 
program,” Christiansen 
said. “We bring in guys 
that push each other and 
{their success] is a testa- 
ment to where our pro- 
gram is going.” 

Sac State’s 2016 baseball 
team, with four seniors on 
the roster, will open the 
season Feb. 19 at Auburn 
University. 





Dayak 


| Karah Butac 


@karahbutac | 


The Sacramento State 
women’s soccer team lead- 
ing scorer is junior forward 
Adaurie Dayak, daughter 
of 1990-91 U.S. men’s na- 
tional team member, Troy 
Dayak. 

Troy Dayak also partici- 
pated in the 1992 Summer 
Olympics in Barcelona, 
Spain. He was a member of 
the San Jose Earthquakes 
in Major League Soccer, 
playing as a defender. 

Her dad has been a main 
influence on Dayak play- 
ing soccer and he started 
coaching her at age four. 
He has been her only coach 
before coming to Sac State. 

“My dad is a huge, huge, 
huge influence on me; he’s 
done everything for me,” 
Dayak said. “I have been 
to a lot of his games when 
he played for the San Jose 
Earthquakes, so watching 
him play and seeing him 
out there was a big deal for 
me, I wanted to be just like 
him.” 

During her first season 
with the Hornets, Dayak 
was named Big Sky All-Ac- 
ademic. She played in a 
total of 13 games, totaled 
one assist for one point and 
took no shots. Her soph- 
omore season, she played 
in 19 games and started in 
eight of them. She took 19 
shots, scored four goals and 
posted two assists for 10 
points. 

This season, she has played 
in 16 games and started in 
nine, and leads the team 
with five goals. She has 13 
shots and 10 points. 

“Tve really grown as a 
player, I have been more 
confident with the ball,” 
Dayak said. “Coming into 
college, I have been a lit- 
tle nervous especially [my] 
freshman year, but now I 
have been really comfort- 


able with the ball and tak- 


ollows in father’s footsteps 
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Audarie Dayak dribbles the ball up field against Amanda Nunes of Fresno State on Sunday, Sept. 13, 2015 at Hornet Field. The Hornets went on to lose 1-0. 


ing more shots, which re- 
sults in my goals.” 

Sac State coach Randy 
Dedini said Dayak has im- 
proved on the little things 
this season. 

“She’s improved by work- 
ing on her fitness,” Dedini 
said. “The best thing she 
has done this year is she is 
staying healthy and on the 
field for us, and she has 
been a tremendous asset 
since we got her.” 

Junior defender Rachel 
Leonard thinks Dayak is a 
great leader for the team. 

“Adaurie is a good team- 
mate, she is always there for 
everyone,” Leonard said. 
“She works really hard, I 
think everyone on the team 
really gets along with her 
and looks up to her on the 


field.” 

Leonard and Dayak both 
played club soccer for the 
West Coast Soccer Club 
and won a national cham- 
pionship in 2011. 

During Leonard’s fresh- 
man year, she was named 
Big Sky All-Academic and 
played in all 18 games and 
took seven shots, had two 
points and one goal. 

Last season she played 
and started in 17 games 
and finished with 12 shots, 
one goal and two points. 
This season, Leonard has 
one goal, two points and 
attempted six shots. 

Dedini said he is expect- 
ing Dayak to put balls in 
the back on the net for the 
remainder of this season 
and next season. 


“Next season will be her 
[senior] season year and 
hopefully she will still be 
one of our leading goal 
scorers,” Dedini said. 
Dayak has become a dan- 
gerous scoring threat, Ded- 
ini said. 

“She’s really strong, so she 
can beat somebody phys- 
ically,’ Dedini said. “She 
can beat somebody with 
the ball and she always 
knows where to be, she’s 
a true goal scorer and just 
knows where to be.” 
Dayak has also improved 
her game by watching 
film and learning more 
about soccer, according to 
Leonard. 

“She watched a lot of 
film and studies the game,” 
Leonard said. “She watch- 


es men[‘s] and women|{‘s] 
soccer on TV and she has 
improved by her soccer 
smarts and what she needs 
to do at the right time and 
where she needs to be.” 

When Dayak finishes her 
playing career she hopes to 
one day be a coach and her 
dad has helped guide her to 
the process. 

“He actually signed me up 
for a coaching course at the 
beginning of the summer,” 
Dayak said. “We went to 
Canada and watched two 
games of the U.S. [Wom- 
en’s' National Team] and 


their whole bracket, so we. 


watched four games and 
we analyzed the game. The 
class was really cool, he 
took it with me and taught 
me a lot throughout the 


. late | et ces 


whole thing.” 

Dayak has: been putting 
in extra work after practice 
to improve for this season 
since last season. 

“I have been working a 
lot on my fitness, that was 
a big deal because before I 
wasn’t able to play as long 
as I could now, so fitness is 
a big deal with staying in 
and scoring goals,” Dayak 
said. “Also, I worked a lot 
on my shots and touches 
with the ball, and me and 
my roommates have stayed 
after practice a few times 
last year and that really im- 
proved on how I was able 
to get chances to score.” 

The women’s soccer team 
play again Friday at home 
at 3:30 p.m. against Port- 
land State. 
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CLOCKWISE: (Top) Isaac Flores takes a shot on goal against UC Davis 
on Saturday, Oct. 24, 2015. (Top Right) Striker Cylus Sandoval tries to 
juke the UC Davis defender before taking a shot. (Bottom Right) Argenis 
Ramos goes one-on-one with a UC Davis defender. (Bottom) Paul Geyer 
dribbles the ball to center field while looking for a pass. The Hornets 
defeated the Aggies 1-0. 

To find out if the Hornets will make the playoffs 
check out www.statehornet.com 
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What are you most 
afraid of and why¢ 





Ruby Cruz 


senior : 
family studies. major 


6 Financing, it is what is going to get 
you in places, it is what is going to 
keep you in your home. If you do not 
have money, you cannot stay at your 
home. If you do not have money, you 
can't buy a car for transportation. If 
you do not have a job, if is hard to 
survive.” 
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Friendship, because they 
are not stable. They are 
not for sure for always, so 
you never know if they are 
going to stay.” 







Alexandra Gonzales 
_ _ freshman 
sociology major 


G& Spiders, because they 
are scary, and they 
cn bite you, and It 

urts. 


Nathaniel Perdue 
eshman 
deaf studies major 


Heights: it is a serious 
fear of actually falling 
and getting hurt.” 


Jacqueline Famularo 
: 3 junior 
biochemistry major 





Ge 


Sharks, because they 
are scary animals. | like 
surfing, but | do not like 
sharks.” 


Aiden Mcintyre 
freshman 
biology major 








From Sac State to co-founder 
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Nicolette Skidmore in her element making foodscapes and taking pictures at 
Hock Farm Craft & Provisions in Midtown on Friday, Oct. 16, 2015. 


| Marissa Montoya 
@mamalou823 


Sacramento State has shaped an- 
other successful entrepreneur in Ni- 
colette Skidmore, co-founder and 
chief operating officer of City Scout 
Magazine, an online source for all 
things Sacramento. 

Skidmore’s journey is one of resil- 
ience and dedication, starting in her 
hometown in Mendocino County, 
moving to New York, finding her 
way to majoring in economics at 
Sac State and creating a hip, mod- 
ern guide to the city she fell in love 
with. 

Skidmore said a lot of people are 
surprised when they find out she is 
not from Sacramento, because she 
has a wealth of knowledge about 
the city of trees and has built so 
many connections in the short two- 
and-a-half years that she has called 
Sacramento home. She attributes 
her knowledge to a lot of research 


and studying of the city. 

Skidmore’s love affair with Sacra- 
mento was not a love-at-first-sight 
story. 

When Skidmore first moved to 
Sacramento, she lived in Natomas 
by the airport and would often de- 
scribe the city as ‘ugly’ when peo- 
ple would ask if she liked her new 
home. 

“Once I started coming to Down- 
town and Midtown, it struck me that 
there really is a culture here. Almost 
immediately I realized that. Com- 
ing from New York, I can recognize 
that easily,” explained Skidmore. “I 
hadn’t totally fallen in love with it 
yet, but once I built a community 
here, and definitely after this whole 
idea of City Scout, now I can’t 
imagine leaving because you just fall 
in love with this city, there is just so 
much stuff happening here. When 
you are trying to build something 
like what we are trying to build with 
City Scout, you become so invested 
in the city.” 


While Skidmore’s photography 
skills are what prompted her City 
Scout co-founder, Felix Molina, 
to approach her about starting the 
magazine, Skidmore says photogra- 
phy is not her biggest passion. 

“I am a perfectionist, so the pres- 
sure of coming up with the perfect 
photo is a lot of pressure,” said 
Skidmore. “My real passion is more 
in curating photos than in actually 
taking them. Because of my per- 
fectionist side, my photos are never 
good enough.” 

Skidmore credits her experiences 
and professors at Sac State with 
teaching her a lot about the time 
management skills she has found 
necessary in creating a_ start-up 
company. 

Skidmore graduated in spring 
2015 with a bachelor’s degree in 
economics. 

“T chose professors that were ex- 
tremely challenging and would 
push me,” said Skidmore. “Because 
I curated my education there, my 
professors absolutely demanded 
excellence. I struggle with anxiety, 
so curating an education for your- 
self that is really challenging can 
be intimidating and difficult, but I 
wouldn’t be able to do a start-up if I 
hadn’t gained that experience to do 
that hard work in a high-pressure 
situation. I think that really started 
me on my way.” 


‘Skidmore named her top three 


influential and favorite Sac State 
professors as Michael Dowell and 
Kristin Van Gaasbeck, both profes- 
sors in the economics department, 
as well as government professor An- 
drew Hertzoff. 

“Dowell is my all-time favorite. I 
liked him so much that I took every 
class that he offers at Sac State. He 
pushes really hard,” said Skidmore. 
“A lot of people will start taking his 
class and then drop it because they 
think it will be too hard. He was 
definitely my favorite and the one 
I did my research project with. I 
would say he gave me most of my 
education at Sac State. I can’t speak 
highly enough about him.” 

Skidmore described Van Gaasbeck 
as a shotgun in the economics de- 
partment and praised Hertzof?’s lec- 





tures as an art form. 

Dowell praised Skidmore for her 
drive and dedication and said she 
is never satisfied until every detail is 
just right. 

“Nicolette was one of those stu- 
dents who make the effort and hard 
work of teaching worthwhile,” said 
Dowell. “She worked hard in every 
class she took from me, always striv- 
ing to meet or exceed my very high 
expectations. I think Nicolette works 
hard at everything she takes on.” 

Skidmore’s passion, drive and ded- 
ication is immediately apparent to 
anyone who comes in contact with 
her. 

Kayla Keys, a contributing writer 
at City Scout and a student at Sac 
State studying public relations, said 
Skidmore is always brewing up new 
ideas and inspiring those around 
her. 

“If there is something that needs 
to be done, Nicolette will not only 
complete that task, but also brain- 
storm a list of 1,000 new things 
to do before breakfast,” said Keys. 
“My favorite part about working 
with Nicolette is that she is creative 
and patient. Nicolette’s genuine in- 
terest in Sacramento motivates all 
of us at City Scout to continue to 
share our passions with the city we 
love.” 

City Scout Magazine was con- 
ceived around June 2014 and began 
to gather a following as a simple In- 
stagram account. 

One short year later, the website, 
www.cityscoutmag.com, has tons of 
engaging and beautiful content, and 
their Instagram account has over 
15,000 pictures. 

“That is one of the things I love 
about Sacramento. If you have 
something in your mind that isn’t 
around, create it and Sacramen- 
to will support you,” explained 
Skidmore. 

Not only has Skidmore managed 
to finish college and create a boom- 
ing start-up, she does all this while 
raising her four-year-old son. 

Nicolette Skidmore is “Made at 
Sac State” and Sac State is lucky to 
count her as one of its many success 
stories. 
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Halloween: behind the ‘holiday’ 


A look at the ‘eve’ that has been celebrated for about 2,000 years 


Tribune News Service 
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| Brittney Christ 
@summergirl64 | 


Halloween is a monstrous 
holiday here in America. 

But, Halloween was not al- 
ways this way. 

Halloween comes from 
All Hallows’ Eve, and usu- 
ally consists of  trick-or- 
treating, lavish costume 
parties, “haunted houses” 
and carving pumpkins into 
jack-o-lanterns. 

These traditions originally 
come from the Irish and 
Scottish immigrants who 
brought them over in the 
nineteenth century, albeit, 
they were very different in 
pre-modern times. 

The origin of Halloween is 
believed by some scholars to 
come from the ancient Celt- 
ic festival known as Samhain 
(pronounced “sah-win”). 

The festival is a celebra- 
tion of the end of the har- 
vest season in Gaelic culture. 

Other scholars believe that 
Halloween begins the three- 
day observance of Chris- 
tian Allhallowtide, which 
are three days dedicated 
to remembering the dead, 
including saints (hallows), 
martyrs and all faithful 
Christian believers. 

All Hallows’ Eve is perhaps 
a Christianized holiday that 
is influenced by the Celtic 
harvest festival, or it could 
possibly have pagan roots. 

However, it is completely 
undecided in the scholarly 
world. 

Although, most scholars 
would agree that on Oct. 
31, the boundary between 
the land of the living and 
the land of the dead was 
believed to overlap, thus al- 
lowing the deceased to come 
back to life and wreak havoc. 


Masks and costumes were 
worn to appease or scare 
away evil spirits or demonic 
presences. 

‘Trick-or-treating, a popu- 
lar, modern Halloween cus- 
tom, came about from the 
practice of dressing up in 
costumes and begging door 
to door for treats on holidays 
during the Middle Ages. 

‘Trick-or-treating used to be 
called “souling,” in which 
poor folk would go door to 
door on Hallowmas (Nov. 1), 
and they would réceive food 
in return for prayers for the 
dead on All Souls’ Day (Nov. 
2). 

This practice originated 
in Ireland and Britain, and 
turned into “guising,” where 
children would get “treats” 
for singing or rhyming. 

Nonetheless, there is no 
evidence that “souling” 
was ever practiced here in 
America. 

In addition, there is little- 
to-no documentation of 
modern Halloween  cus- 
toms in Ireland, the UK, or 
America before 1900. 

“By the 1920s and 1930s, 
Halloween. had become a 
secular but community-cen- 
tered holiday, with parades 
and town-wide parties as the 
featured — entertainment,” 
according to the History 
Channel. 

Even though Halloween 
has roots hundreds of years 
earlier than present day, rit- 
ualized begging on Hallow- 
een was virtually unknown 
in America until generations 
later. 

Halloween is not all about 
trick-or-treating, costume 
contests or scary movie 
marathons, 

We have Americanized 
Halloween into a candy 


monopoly, where costumes 
and bags of candy are ex- 
pected to be gobbled up by 
Americans. 

“Halloween is now the 
spring board for the sale of 
costumes, horror films, [and] 
macabre party themes,” said 
John Cypher, a local real es- 
tate agent. 

“Halloween is yet another 
American holiday that has 
morphed into another op- 
portunity for commercial 
gain,” said Cypher. 

However, he enjoys young 
trick-or-treaters because 
he can delight in “the in- 
nocence of childhood” this 
one day of the year. 

In reality, Halloween is re- 
ally just signifying the end 
of a harvest season, a poten- 
tial religious holiday and the 
old belief that it is the one 
day the “dead can roam the 
earth.” 

But America has monopo- 
lized on the aspect of spend- 
ing loads of hard-earned 
cash on short-lived costumes 
and an abundance of candy. 

Halloween has turned into 
a “spooky holiday” that 
Americans spend a lot of 
money on. 

“Americans purchase near- 
ly 600 million pounds of 
candy a year for Hallow- 
een,” according to Nielsen 
Research. 

Not to mention, Nielsen 
Research also states that the 
average sales for Halloween 
are as follows: $2.12 billion 
for costumes; $1.9 billion 
for Halloween candy; $1.65 
billion on decorations; $350 
million on greeting cards. 

Halloween is a_ holiday 
with roots dating back about 
2,000 years with many dif- 
ferent ways of celebrating. 








Costumes come at what price? 


[ Nancy Rebolledo 
@thenancyfancy | 


Halloween, although it is the per- 
fect excuse to dress up as one’s fa- 
vorite superhero or ‘I'V character, 
can get out of hand if not handled 
or thought about carefully. 

It has become more apparent re- 
cently that dressing up as a Native 
American or any person of color 
can be offensive to the people actu- 
ally living in that culture. 

The idea that Halloween costumes 
can be racist and/or offensive has 
been a hot topic lately, not only be- 
cause Halloween is around the cor- 
ner, but also because people of color 
are standing up to voice their con- 
cerns on these issues. 

“I am not a costume” is a slo- 
gan that has started recently and 
has been used by many people, 
including Native Americans and 
Japanese-Americans. 

Individuals from these cultures are 
tired of being used as Halloween 
costumes. 


People of color would like to point 
out that even though sometimes one 
wears the costume as a form of cel- 
ebration, especially on Halloween, 
it still comes off as offensive to them. 

Not everyone agrees. Not everyone 
has to however, it is not up to the 
individual to decide what is and is 
not offensive to others. 

“Honestly I never thought it was 
that bad. I’ve always taken a cos- 
tume as a costume, but I think as we 
go into our current social situation, 
it’s different now,” said second-year 
math major Morgan Mitchell. 

One has to think about if it would 
be OK for someone to wear one’s 
own culture as a costume on Hal- 
loween. If the answer is no, then re- 
frain from putting the outfit on. 

Recently, skull candy makeup has 
become a trend for women on Hal- 
loween night. This is an example of 
a tradition turned into a costume, 
without the implications in mind. 

Latinos and Latinas dress up as 
skulls and skeletons on the Day of 
the Dead, usually on Nov. 1, to hon- 
or the souls of loved ones they have 


lost. 
‘Traditions like these are not the 
only ones that have been turned 


‘into costumes by Halloween cos- 


tume-wearers who might not be as 
informed on the matter as others. 

“IT don’t think it’s OK for [non- 
Mexicans] to wear them, not even 
on Halloween or anything,” said 
transfer sociology major Adriana 
Hernandez-Ramirez. “There’s a lot 
of costumes; they can pick another 
one.” 

This is why it is important to take 
an experience like this and turn it 
into a learning point. 

While some may take it offensively, 
have them take time to explain it to 
those who are doing the offending. 

“If people truly feel offended by it, 
I don’t think it’s right to continue to 
do it,” said Mitchell. 

A now infamous incident from 
Penn State, where a sorority held 
a Mexican-themed Halloween par- 
ty, is still fresh in students’ minds. 
Mitchell also brought up the inci- 
dent at UCLA where students held 
a Kanye West-themed party around 


Halloween and dressed up in “ghet- 
to rapper” costumes. 

“If you go out to a party and you 
had no intention of offending some- 
body, then that’s one thing,” said 
Mitchell. “But if somebody explains 
how they are offended, don’t just 
shut it down, be open when you 
hear about it. Later, on next Hal- 
loween, you won’t do it again.” 

‘The question remains whether or 
not it is ever OK to wear costumes 
like that of Pocahontas or Mulan on 
Halloween. 

‘To students like senior film produc- 
tion major ‘Taylor Lee, it might only 
be acceptable to wear a costume like 
that on Halloween. 

“If it was Nov. 1, I would question 
it because I’d think, ‘why are you 
wearing that? are you making fun 
of them?’” said Lee. 

The truth is, if on Nov. | one finds 
it offensive then it should have been 
offensive on Oct. 31 as well. 

While Halloween can be seen as a 
time to express oneself as whatever 
seems fitting, there seems to be a fine 
line between costume and insult. 


Shanghai Hottie Adult Womens 
Costume 


Shadow Warrior Adult Womens 
Ninja Costume 


Geisha With Dragon Adult 
Womens Costume 


Just Kickin it Ninja Adult Womens 
Costume 


$39.09 $29.98 $54.99 $59.99 $44.99 





Screen Shot from SpiritHalloween.com 


Costumes depicting Asian culture figures such as Ninjas and Geishas are available for purchase at local Spirit Halloween stores and SpiritHalloween.com. 
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Dance Marathon raises money 


The Hornet Proud fund is now thousands of dollars in the black 


| Alyson Poveda 


@15_alyson 


The Sacramento State 
Dance Marathon surpassed 
its last year amount and 
raised $17,865.99 for the 
student emergency grant 
fund, an amount that uni- 
versity President Robert 
Nelsen promised to double. 
Sac State’s second an- 
nual Dance Marathon 
took place last Friday at 
the Residence Hall Second 
Quad. 

More than 200 people, 
including university 

president 


Nelsen attended to show 
their support to those stu- 
dents in need. 

“Our responsibility, your 
responsibility, is to help 
everyone that need you,” 
Nelsen said to those in at- 
tendance. “We all need each 
other, because we are the 
hornet family. We are the 
hornet nation.” 

The Dance Marathon is a 
fundraiser created last year 
to celebrate the spirit of giv- 
ing by raising money for 
the student emergency 
grant fund, an organiza- 
tion that helps students 
who experience any fi- 
nancial emergency that 
could jeopardize their stud- 
ies at Sac State. 

“This is a great event for 
raising money for a worthy 
cause and getting money 
to help our students, which 
is really important,” said 
Nelsen. “There are students 
in need and we need to do 


everything we can to sup- 
ort them.” 

Admission to the event 
was free, but students who 
participated by dancing for 
more than four hours paid a 
fee of $7 to win prizes. 

This year’s Dance Mara- 
thon was bigger than last 

year. 











More 


than 15 

clubs and 

eight or- 

goa nizations came 


together to help raise funds 
and to entertain those in 
attendance. 

‘The fun environment was 
influenced by a DJ who set 
nonstop music all night. 


Chick-fil-A and Jamba 
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Juice provided attendees, 
participants and spectators 
with free chicken sandwich- 
es and juices. 

Before the start of the 
competition, spectators had 
the opportunity to take free 
photo booth pictures and 
play with Frisbees, as well as 
other games. 

Spectators also had the op- 
portunity to ride on the Ro- 
taract Club’s world-record 
breaking teeter-totter. 

Although the ride on the 
teeter-totter was free, the 
Rotaract Club was asking 
for an optional $3 donation. 
Angelina Burkley, presi- 
dent of the Rotaract 

Club, mentioned that 

the aim this year of 

the teeter-totter was to 

raise awareness among 
students about the im- 
portance of community 
service. She also said that 
all of the donations raised 
in the Dance Marathon are 
going to be used for vol- 
unteer events around the 
community. 

Associated Students, Inc. 
was also present and made a 
special donation of $2,000. 

In a way of giving back 
to students, Melissa Bardo, 
president of ASI, men- 
tioned that “this is one way 
that we have to support our 
students.” 

“We realized that a lot of 
the students who fund this 
campus go through emer- 
gencies and we want to be 
there for them,” said Bardo. 

After a concert by the Sac 
State Marching Band and 
a warmup by the Zumba 
Club, all the participants be- 
gan to break the floor with 
their best movements. 

The Dance Marathon’s 
rule was simple: dance until 
the body could not take it. 








Francisco Medina - The State Hornet 


(Above) Sacramento State President Robert Nelsen rides 
“The Longest Teeter-Totter in the World” at the second annual 
Sacramento State Dance Marathon on Friday, Oct. 23, 2015 in 
the Residence Hall Quad. (Left) Junior Nate Sare participates in 
the second annual Sacramento State Dance Marathon. 


To keep all the participants 
hydrated, after two hours of 
nonstop dancing, a 10-min- 
ute break was given so they 
could drink water. A jury 
of six people were the ones 
who had responsibility and 
the difficult task of decid- 
ing who the winners were. 
At the end of thé night, the 
grand prize and six winners 
were announced. 


Aidan McIntyre, first-year 


biology major student, was 
one of the more than 150 
students who stood all night 
dancing and who, won the 
grand prize of $100. 

This year’s Dance Mara- 
thon was sponsored by the 
Sac State Student Alumni 
Association and in partner- 
ship with the Residence 
Hall Association, ASI, as 
well as another 12 university 
parties. 











College athl 


| Devina Singh 
@devinawrites 


etes & their ‘perks’ 


his bachelor’s degree in 
business in a year or two and 
plans to continue his educa- 
tion in law school and prac- 
tice corporate law. 


The National Football 
Students sometimes  as- League would be _ ideal, 
sume that athletes have he said, but unfortunately, 


more perks in college. 
However, most of these as- 
sumed “perks” are earned 


standing at 64 he happens 
to be an inch too short, ac- 
cording to the NFL. 


through hard work. But, one can never be too 
Many of Sacramento sure about the odds because 
State’s athletes have en- 49er tight end Vernon Davis 


dured: countless obstacles to 
reach their goal of becom- 
ing a collegiate athlete. 

College students some- 
times fail to understand the 
tough realities of a colle- 
giate athlete being academi- 
cally focused. 

Athletes have priority reg- 
istration, so they will ac- 
tually be able to take the 
sophomore English class 
as a sophomore, instead of 
having to take it their junior 
year like most students end 
up doing due to the lack of 
seat availability. 


some students may say he 
has. 


get him on the roster. 
“I admire the sense of 


but was still in pursuit of a 
football scholarship, Cortez 





Francisco Medina - State Hornet file photo 


end coach Fred Kelley said, 
“{I] admire [Cortez’s] abil- 


is 6°3, and he has been mak- 
ing history with the 49ers 
for about nine years. 

Cortez’ story of the adver- 
sities facing a student-ath- 
lete may not be one every 
student can relate to, but it 
can help inspire others. 

Obstacles will come, but it 
is up to you to persevere. 







‘THURSDAY 10/29 - FRIDAY 10/30 


SAM BAM’S COMEDY JAM 
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John Cortez, a tight end for WITH KEY LEWAS, 6 KING, AND HICK LARSON 
Sacramento State’s ee Hornet tight end John Cortez blocks a Northern Colorado defender at Hornet Field on Saturday, reside 
| team, 1s a prime example Of ct, 3, 2015. The Hornets went on to lose the game 27-20. Waa hea Td Th 
} a student-athlete who has WEDNESDAY 114 
| worked hard for the ‘perks’ Pogue said he was bound to _—- He already made the team receive a scholarship, tight 
| P So y Pe KABIR SINGH 








s Graduating from Lancast- brotherhood, unity and tore his posterior cruciate ity to follow through with Bay \atdii hy. 
i er High School in Lancaster, overall positive environment ligament. his goals, especially being Fanaa 
4 | California, Cortez did not of the team,” said Cortez. “Tearing my PCL was one. a walk-on athlete,” Kelley 
| have a football scholarship, These are the core values of the greatest adversities I said. “He works for perfec- eee eee 
| but felt he deserved one he used as motivation to have ever faced thus far be- tion each day.” STEVE BYRNE 
| from the college he would work his way on tothe team. cause it not only strained A junior now, Cortez is FROM TBS AND COMEDY CENTRAL! 
S | choose to attend. Emotions ran high when me physically, but also very grateful for how far he has TVA 
0 | According to Cortez, not Cortez found out he made heavily mentally to the point come. Taya 
tt. | havinga scholarship left him the team. where I almost threw in the He continues to work [qaReRiReHT 
€ | with a chip on his shoulder. “II was] ecstatic about towel,” said Cortez. harder everyday to become 
| He believed he deserved making the roster at theend Even though he felt like better and better. THURSDAY 1019 - SATURDAY 1121 
- | a scholarship from any of my first semester in col- he would never get back on Being a collegiate foot- A BOBCAT GOLDTHWAIT 
G-» | -aiconege: lege,” said Cortez. the gridiron again, he never ball player requires him to 2 COMEDY LEGEND! 
\ ee When he enrolled at Sac But, Cortez said he knew gave up. stay busy and on top of his FOLLOW US ON TWITTER! 
: State, he was determined to this was only a “stepping | When he was able to play — school work. FS eSATA bea 
€ make the football roster. stone.” ball again, Cortez was fi- If he is not practicing, Fy y\ eee. 
s Being the “intense and Though hard work and nally awarded a football weight training or studying aid 
y ambitious athlete,” Cortez’s dedication paid off for Cor- scholarship. film of previous games, he Sai we oes arenes 
best friend and fellow Sac tez, challenges were still Because there are not isin class. 2 DRINK MINIMUM. 18 & OVER. LD. REQUIRED. 
State business major Chris ahead. many walk-on athletes who He hopes to graduate with ee nace 
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Dia de los Muertos, art & skulls 


| Marissa Montoya 
@mamalou823 | 


Dia de los Muertos (Day 
of the Dead) is an annual 
celebration that honors the 
souls of loved ones who 
have passed away. 

The celebration consists 
of a two-day festival that 
can include parades, par- 
ties and special altars full of 
pictures, skulls, candles and 
food of the honored spirits. 

The tradition originated in 
Mexico from the Aztec peo- 
ple over 3,000 years ago but 
is now observed throughout 
Latin America on Noy. | 
and 2. 

With the migration of peo- 
ple, the custom has spread 
to parts of the US. and 
throughout the world. 

Sacramento State students 
can learn more about Dia 
de los Muertos at a free sug- 
ar skull workshop and 
lecture by Dr. Joyce 
Bishop. 

The event, orga- 
nized by M.E.Ch.A 
de Sac State and 
the Multi-Cultur- 
al Center, will be 
held on Monday, 

Novy. 2 from 12-2 
p-m. in the Multi- 

Cultural Center 
located across from 
the library in the 
breezeway. 

The workshop will 
allow students to learn 
how to make their own 
sugar skull. 

Free hot chocolate and 
pan dulce-- a Latin sweet 
bread- will be served. 

Victoria Ordorica-Yanez, a 
graduating senior and pub- 
icity chair for M.E.Ch.A, 
just recently began celebrat- 
ing Dia de los Muertos. 

She said the workshop is 
a great way for students to 


learn about the history of 
sugar skulls and Dia de los 
Muertos in general. 

“Tt wasn’t until I attended a 
Dia de los Muertos event at 
Sac State and learned 
about it in my eth- 
nic studies class 
that I began to 
understand the 
significance 
of Dia de los 
Mire rtos..: 
said Ordori- 
ca-Yaniez. 

“The signifi- 
cance 


Gio 


te hese 

event is to 

honor loved ones who have 

passed away by having an 

altar with their photos. Dia 

de los Muertos is a time to 

pay homage to those who 

have passed, and it should 

be celebrated with friends 
and family.” 
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Ordorica- Yanez hon- 
ors her grandmother, who 
passed away in 2012, by 
making a sugar skull with 

roses because 
that was 


her 
grandmother’s favorite 
flower. 

Alejandra Avalos, a junior 
biology major, grew up in a 
home that celebrated Dia de 
los Muertos, but as she got 
older, she has made her own 
traditions. 


“As a kid, my mom would 
set up an altar with pictures 
of our dead family members 
and their favorite food and 
we would light a candle for 
them,” said Avalos. “Now 
that I’m older, I just share a 
moment of silence with the 
energy of all my dead loved 
ones. I don’t carry on the 
tradition anymore because 
I don’t believe in life after 
death.” 

Though not everyone cel- 
ebrates in the same way, Dia 

de los Muertos is a long 
running tradition 
and known well 
enough in differ- 
ent cultures that 
sugar skulls 
are common 
‘around _ this 

time. 

A quick 
Goose 
search of 

Dia de 


| eo los 
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by Angelo Esquivel 


Muertos events in Sacra- 
mento will bring up a pleth- 
ora of opportunities to ob- 
serve the holiday throughout 
the region. 

Many art galleries and mu- 
seums host events and shows 
displaying art inspired by 


traditions of Dia de los 
Muertos. 

Angelo Esquivel is just one 
of many artists whose work 
is motivated by the tradi- 
tions of Dia de los Muertos. 

His most recent showing, 
titled “Dia de los Muertos 
Superheroes,” was recently 
displayed at the Red Door 
Studio inside the Ken- 
nedy Gallery in downtown 
Sacramento. 

His artwork mixes Latin 
culture with today’s love of 
comic culture. 

“The Dia de los Muertos 
holiday is a celebration of 
life. That is, life is not for- 
gotten after death,” said Es- 
quivel. “Superheroes never 
die- their spirit will manifest 
in some way. My art is about 
bringing together two cul- 
tures in a [fantastic] way.” 

While Dia de los Muer- 
tos is a beloved tradition, 
it was once at risk of being 
abolished by the conquering 
Spaniards. 

The Spanish, who were at- 
tempting to convert the in- 
digenous people to Catholi- 

cism, thought the tradition 

resembled Pagan customs 
of worshiping the dead. 

Dia de los Muertos was 

originally celebrated 

throughout the entire 
month of August. 

In an attempt to bring 
together native traditions 
with Catholic teachings, 
the Spaniards moved the 

holiday to Nov. | and 

2 to coincide with All 

Saints’ Day and All 

Souls’ Day. 

Stories and beliefs in 
spirits and the after-life 
vary from culture to culture. 

Regardless of variety, every 
culture around the world 
has some way of honoring 
loved ones who have passed 
away. 





